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SKETCHES OF FRIENDS. 


Historical, Biographical and Anecdotal, 
INTRODUCTORY. 


From their rise, as a society, the “ Friends, 
or Quakers,” have been considered by other 
branches of the Christian church as a Pe- 
culiar People; and indeed, such they have 
ever acknowledged themselves to be. 

In opposition to the teachings of the Church, 
in his day, the rallying cry of their great 
Apostle, was—“ Mind the Light.” Those who 
heard the summons and followed that “Light,” 
found it to be their “ Polar Star,” leading 
them out of the land of bondage into the 
liberty which the Truth gives, out of cere- 
monial worship into communion with their 
own hearts ; and, in this respect, they were re- 
garded as a /’eculiar People. The singularity 
of dress and address which they adopted, the 
discarding of all attractive auxiliaries to 
worship, in their religious meetings; their 
testimonies against War, Slavery and other 
prominent evils, which fur many years, in the 
face of Ridicule and Persecution, they alone 
upheld before the world ; their opposition to 
an Hireling Ministry, (so called); their ele- 
vation of women to the position of preachers 
of the gospel, and managers of their own 
business in the affairs of the Society,—these 
are some of the reasons why the title of 


“Peculiar” as applied to Friends, was well 
founded. 


The fires of persecution but kindled their: 
zeal for the promulgation of the Truth they 
had received, and in bye ways and high ways, 
in “steeple houses” and in prisons, they 
preached their simple but sublime Faith. 
Like the “leaven in the meal,” silently, but 
powerfully, has this faith been working in the 
world, until now the fundamental doctrine of 
the Friends is being accepted as the Truth 
by all who profess the Christian name. 

This Divine “light,” which so conspicu- 
ously illuminated the early Christian Church, 
was at a later day obscured by the clouds of 
error and superstition which covered the spirit- 
ual horizon. But again, it shone forth, in its 
original simplicity and beauty, upon the minds 
of the early Quakers, who seemed to have 
been raised to manifest and assert its power. 
Though again and again it may suffer eclipse, 
if we mistake not, the intelligent creation 
is yet to walk in and enjoy its meridian 
splendor. 

Such were the primitive Friends, and such, 
in a somewhat modified sense, were their de- 
scendants, until the spirit of discord entered 
their hitherto peaceful Zion. But we do not 

propose writing the history of these unhappy 
times. We delight not in controversy, and 
would not intentionally wound the feelings 
of any. Our aim thus far, has been to show 
that Friends were, and still are, a peculiar 
people, and to bear our testimony to the truth 
of their fundamental doctrine. 
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Among such a people, we can confidently 
look for the highest types of practical Chris- 
tian life—blended harmoniously (in some in- 
stances), with wit and humor, for these two 
phases of character, though seemingly oppo- 
site, are really closely allied. 

It is to be regretted that in the numerous 
biographies sanctioned by the Society, this 
fact is apparently overlooked, for so far as 
our reading has extended in this direction, we 
find in them but little of interest, apart from 
religious experience and labor. That these 
are important, and need to be prominently set 
forth, for the instruction and encouragement 
of those who feel themselves called to walk in 
the same path, is certainly true; but it is 
equally important, in forming a just estimate 
of character, that we examine it on all sides. 
We need to see the individual in his rounded 
proportions ; not only as he appears at meet- 
ings, but in his every-day life—in his humor- 
ous as well as his serious moods. Had these 
things been remembered, in the compilation 
of memorials of Friends, we should not only 
have had a more faithful picture of the indi- 
vidual life trey attempt to portray, but such 
books would have been more edifying to the 
general reader. 

Surely every gift of Providence has its pro- 
per place, and humor, it seems to us, is the 
spice we need to prevent the attacks of mental 
dyspepsia. We admit its subordination to the 
spirit, but we insist that it be not ignored al- 
together—without it we would be imperfectly 
organized beings continually liable to drift 
into the “slough of despond.” 

From tradition we learn that the Society 
has produced its full share of wits, and has 
developed an unusual amount of eccentricity 
of character. The successive generations of 
Friends, almost from their origin, have treas- 
ured in— 

‘“the Book and volume of the Brain’ 
anecdotes in proof of this position, but, as we 
believe, to this day they remain unpublished. 
To remedy this defect we have made an effort 
tocollect such traditionary accounts of Friends 
as can now be obtained from the aged among 
them, with whom it has been our privilege to 
mingle, and we propose publishing in future 
articles selections from them. 

Imperfect and fragmentary these sketches 
necessarily must be, but the hope is enter- 
tained that they will suggest to the mind of 
the reader others of a similar character, which 
may find their way to the light. 

Among the early converts to Quakerism, 
were many dissenters from the established 
Church, and indeed the religiously disaffected 
of almost every class. 

These brought with them into the Society 
diverse opinions on minor doctrinal points, but 









they seem to have been remarkably united in 
sentiment, as to the fundamental truth, that 
‘God is the Teacher of His people Himself, 
by the revelation of His will in the hearts of 
men,” called by George Fox, “the Divine or 
Inner Light.” This was not only a dogma 
to be believed, but a fact to be experienced, 
and their unanimity was the result of this ex- 
perimental knowledge. They were not satis- 
fied with clinging to the “ fringes and phylac- 
teries of Religion,” but, beholding the beaut 
and simplicity of this Child of Heaven, they 
embraced her with a love, the simplicity of 
which, in too many instances, alas! was at- 
tested by martyrdom for her sake. Thus Re- 
ligion harmonized, what else had been dis- 
cord—and out of this heterogeneous material 
the one homogenous body was crystalized. 

During the life of Fox, the machinery re- 
quisite for the perpetuity and usefulness of 
the Society was put into operation by the es- 
tablishment of numerous Religious and Busi- 
ness meetings. The first general assemblage 
of Friends, in a business capacity, took place 
we believe at Skipton, Yorkshire, during the 
year 1660, and is alluded to by George Fox 
as a “meeting of men Friends, out of man 
counties about business, relating to the Church, 
both in this nation and beyond the seas.” It 
was from these general gatherings of Friends 
that letters of advice were issued to subordi- 
nate meetings, and rules were agreed upon, 
for the better government of the Infant So- 
ciety ; measures also were adopted in them 
for the relief of brethren in bonds for Truth’s 
sake. Nor did their charities extend alone 
to the household of Faith. Sewell relates in 
his history of the Quakers, that the poor of 
other societies, in large numbers, would stand 
at the doors of their meeting-houses, until the 
business was over, when Friends would buy 
bread and distribute it among them. 

As a sample of an advisatory letter issued 
by authority of one of these meetings, we 
have deciphered an ancient MSS. in our 
possession. Though rather ambiguous in 
some of its parts, it nevertheless contains 
much wise counsel, which the present genera- 
tion of Friends may profit by, if they will. 
We give the epistle entire, which is as fol- 
lows: 

“ From ye yearly——of ministering Friends, 
in London, held by adjournment ye first of 
4th month, 1703 ; to be communicated to ye 
several meetings of ministers in each county 
of England and Wales. 

“ A brief memorial of some necessary things 
recommended only to ministers, in the love 
and wisdom of God, as caution and counsel. 

“1st, Against undue and restless behaviour, 
under one another’s ministry, whilst in ye 
unity of the body. 
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“2d, Against long, frequent and unneces- 
sary preambles. 

“3d, Against pretending to a few, or brief 
declarations, and apologizing for a short con- 
clusion, and contrary-wise, prolong by several 
pretended conclusions, and recommending the 
people. 

“4th, Against misciting, misquoting and 
misplacing the Holy Scriptures, for present- 
ing whereof it’s disired, that all those con- 
cerned be conversant in reading the Scrip- 
tures, j 

“5th, To be careful how those fall upon 
disputable points, on dialogueing, and making 
unfair objections such as they do not clearly 
answer. 

“6th, Against hurting meetings towards 
conclusion by unnecessary additions, when 
the meeting was well left before. 

“7th, Against all affectations of speech, 
tones, sounds and gestures, not agreeable to 
gravity affecting and seeking honor to minis- 
ter. 

“8th, Against undertaking and running 
into employments, they have no knowledge 
of or experience in, as Physick, Merchan- 
dizing, &c. Also to avoid an idle life, apply 
themselves to some lawful employment, when 
they return from their service, yet not to 
overcharge themselves, to hinder their ser- 
vice. 

“9th, Against speaking against persons, 
or reporting things on hearsay without first 
speaking to the person, and hereby sowing 
discord. 

“10th, To be careful to keep their whole 
conversation unspotted, being examples of 
meekness, temperance and charity. 

“11th, Not to indulge themselves in that 
which thev preach against in others. 

“12th, To be just and honest in dealing, 
and not launch into greater trade and higher 
living than their estates will answer. 

“13th, That their apparel, and furniture 
in their houses, as well as their tables, be with 
decency, modesty and temperance. 

“14th, Against men and women travelling 
tegether as companions in service, to avoid 
occasion of offence thereby. 

“15th, That the women Friends be careful 
not to hinder their Brethren in their service 
in meetings, and that the Brethren have 
charity towards the Public Women, and not 
discourage them in their respective service.” 

“16th, To beware of too much familiarity 
tending to draw out the affections of one an- 
other to their hurt. 

“17th, Against any one running headily, in 
their own will, to disturb or interrupt any 
people in their worship. 

“18th, That all be cautious of laying too 
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ing Divine motion, and too often repeating 
the same, to gain credit when it is not really 
80. 
“19th, That none follow their own Spirits, 
and presume to prophecy against any City, 
Town, people or person. 

“20th, That none show or expose MSS., so 
as to give expectation of their being printed 
before they are approved by the second day’s 
morning meeting at London. 

“Lastly, That ministers be careful not to 
make their visits burdensome, nor the Gospel 
chargeable; and to be content and thankful 
for such entertainment as they meet with 
among Friends. 

“ With tender salutations in our Lord Jesus 
Christ, we recommend you to His Holy Spirit. 
Our blessed Lord and Great Remembrancer, 
and safe guide into all Truth in faith and 
love—signed in the behalf of our yearly meet- 
ing of ministering Friends. ; 

George Whitehead, Ambrose Rigge, 
Richard Davis, Wm. Falowtelde, 
Robert Hadock, Ben Coole. 


Having given above the result of the la- 
bors of a business meeting of Friends, in the 
early times, we close our article with an anec- 
dote of what is said to have occurred at one 
of their religious meetings. 

Tradition says that Charles IT. once accom- 
panied Wm. Penn to a Friends’ meeting for 
worship, held in London. Penn, as we may be- 
lieve, was desirous that his Royal companion 
should be favorably impressed on the occa- 
sion. 

The first speaker—a brother—in a lengthy 
and uninteresting discourse, tried to show the 
subordinate position of woman, by arguing 
that as Christ is the head of the Church, there- 
fore man must be the head of the woman— 
the husband the head of his wife. 

After the Friend had concluded, his. argu- 
ment was briefly and completely answered by 
the second speaker—a sister—who remarked 
that she had read in the Book of Proverbs 
“‘a virtuous woman, is a crown to her hus- 
band,” and this being so, she would ask those 
assembled, whether the place for the crown, 
was not above the head. 

We are left to conjecture the effect pro- 
duced by this unexpectedly sharp but decisive 
attack of the crown upon the defenceless 
head. 

(To be continued.) 
onandainlilitisienseat 

“ The human being has been subjected to a 
stern criticism. It has been forgotten that he 
is as yet an infant, new to existence, uncon- 
scious of his powers; and he has been ex- 
pected to see clearly, walk firmly, and act 
perfectly. Especially in estimating his trans- 


great stress on their testimonies by pretend- | gressions, the chief regard has been had, not 
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to his finite nature and present stage of de- 
velopment, but to the infinity of the being 
against whom he has sinned ; so that God’s 
greatness, instead of being made a ground of 
hope, has been used to plunge man into 
despair.” 

EDUCATION. 

From the Home Life: in the Light of the Divine 
Idea. By James Batpwin Brown. 
{Concluded from page 646.) 

There is no need that I should repeat what 
I have said already of little children, whom 
Christ gathered in His arms, and blessed, and 
of whom He said, “ Suffer the little children to 
come unto Me, and forbid them not ; for of such 
is the kingdom of heaven.” It surely is signifi- 
cant that as the circle of the Church widened, 
and its members began to enter into the 
closest relations with the world around them, 
or were perplexed as to the effect of relations 
which they already sustained, the apostle Paul 
claims the children of one believing parent 
as holy. “If any brother hath a wife that 
believeth not, and she be pleased to dwell with 
him, let him not put her away. And the 
woman which hath an husband that believeth 
not, and if he be pleased to dwell with her, 
let her not leave him. For the unbelieving 
husband is sanctifled by the wife, and the un- 
believing wife is sanctified by the husband: 
else were your children unclean ; but now are 
they holy” (1 Cor: vii. 12-14.) And is there 
nota higher and more solemn sense in which 
Christ claims every human child as holy, not 
through the accident of a believing parent, 
but in virtue of that essential brotherhood 
which He has established with every infant 
of the human race? 

To me, the word education would be mean- 
ingless, and the thing impossible, if there 
were not One who can come infinitely nearer 
to the child’s heart than we can come, and 
bring influences infinitely more powerful than 
any that wecan command, to bear upon His life. 
The first step, the vital step, in the work of 
education, is to bear witness to the child of 
Him. Not to talk to thechild about Him as 
a Being outside and afar off, whom the child 
has to seek ; before whom with due reverence 
he hag to bend, and whose favorable audience 
he has to entreat. There is the grand mis- 
take. We talk to children about Christ at 
a distance, far off in presence, far off in na- 
ture, far off in every way. We try to dilute 
our knowledge of Him to suit their little un- 
derstandings, and to make familiar what in 
its own nature is remote and dread. But He 
is the light shining within them ; He is pres- 
ent in all the little conflicts which are fought 
out in their childish hearts. Before they felt 
the touch of our magnet, the attraction of His 
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was uponthem. Before our voices wakened 
a familiar echo, His was pleading, wooing, 
winning, in the inner sanctuary of their 
young lives. There is a light of which every 
little child may be made conscious, shining in 
the darkness within it, and striving to con- 
quer it; showing what is right in its little 
perplexities; teaching it that truth is better 
than lies, that love is better than hate, that 
arm is better than strife, and that right is 

tter than wrong. This light gives to it the 
sensation-of an inward glow like coming out 
into the sunlight, when it has done the right 
thing, or said the true word, at the cost of 
some effort, or by some little sacrifice ruled a 
temper or conquered a fault. Teach the child 
that that light is Christ, the Lord of the great 
universe, yet present with all His glorious 
power to guide .he first thoughts, to train the 
first Cesires, and to take part in the first bat- 
tles, in a young child’s heart. 

You have taken the first step, the divinestep, 
in the education of your little one, when you 
have taught him to connect with Christ, and 
to recognize as the signs of His presence, 
every motion to good and every protest against 
evil, which rises up with a strength we little 
imagine in young children’s souls. Let the 
child understand that the Lord of the uni- 
verse is not afar off, watching its struggles, 
but within, stirring and sustaining them ; and 
there will be a boldness in following the good 
and resisting the evil, which in these days, 
when we mainly believe in a far off Christ, 
we too constantly miss. “Say not in thine 
heart, Who shall ascend into heaven ? (that 
is, to bring Christ down from above:) or, 
Who shall descend into the deep? (that is, 
to bring up Christ again from the dead.) .... 
The word is nigh thee, even in thy mouth, 
and in thy heart,” and in the mouth and in 
the heart of thy little one—the Word “ Em- 
manuel,” “ God with us;” the engrafted Word, 
God within. Wehave not then to take the 
child to Christ, or to bring Christ to the child; 
we have to bear witness of a present Christ, 
with the child, within the child, in all the 
most familiar phenomena of its moral life. 

And here is the sheet-anchor of a parent’s 
hope. It is not that, if he strives, Christ will 
help him, but that Christ is already before 
him, and is the chief teacher ; calling him to 
help in a work, which already engages the 
care and occupies the thought and the hand of 
God. Draw forth gently the latent conscious- 
ness of that as the first stepin the higher edu- 
cation. Unfold to the child what these in- 
ward discords, these inward witnessings, 
strivings, yearnings, and aspirations mean. 
A good Lord and a destroyer struggling for 
the possession of his spirit ; the one pleading 
and striving with infinite tenderness, the oth- 
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er ensnaring and enslaving with constant and 
malignant art. Kindle the thought of the 
high nature of this conflict, of which the daily 
tasks and rounds of life are to be the theatre; 
reveal, or rather teach the child to recognize, 
the presence of a form like unto the Son of 
man in the field of his conflict, the furnace of 
his trial. Arm him, and send him forth into 
the battle, with the inspiring thought that he 
can never be alone in any extremity of peril, 
pain, or pressure; for, nearer to him than a 
mother, pearer than a brother, nearer than 
the most subtle tempter, nearer than the most 
hellish foe, is the Lord, who was within him 
from the beginning, and whose interest can- 
not be measured even by his own, in a free and 
noble unfolding of his life. 

But there is a great danger here, against 
which it becomes Christian parents to be con- 
stantly on guard. It arises from the very 
earnestness of their desire to make their chil- 
dren the full sharers of the joy and the hope 
with which the Gospel has lit their lives. It 
isa grievous mistake to let “ the powers of the 
world to come” overshadow the young spirit 
too soon. As Moses put a veil over his face 
in speaking to his children, so God puts a veil 
over His face in speaking to every human 
child. That veil is the parent, who stands to 
the young child in “ the stead of God ;” happy 
for the parent, happy for the child, if he can 
fill for the time the place of God. The light 
should grow on the child’s conscience like the 
dawn, and the twilight is the parent’s rule. 
There are parents who cannot be satisfied un- 
less they flash the light atonce in all its bright- 
hess on the young child’s heart, aud teach the 
little ones to mimic the functions and to touch 
the burdens which will one day try to the ut- 
most their manly and womanly strength. 
The result of the process is, those ministering 
angels with the wings off, whom American 
writers first palmed upon us as human chil- 
dren ; the vision of whom, could we see many 
of them about the pathways of life, would 
make the sad world sadder than it is. Happi- 
ly, out of fiction, they are rare. 

Those who rob us of the fun, the joyousness, 
the dash of childhood, can give us but poor 
equivalents in exchange. ‘ Ministering chil- 
dren,” early taught the gravity of a vocation, 
little know how they are killing manhood and 
womanhood, by robbing childhood of its buoy- 
ant and gleeful life; while children who catch 
early from a parent’s contagious goodness and 
gentleness the love of ministry, are preparing 
to contribute something better than a wing- 
less angel to the consolation and help of the 
world. It is a fatal mistake to press on a 
child’s development, in order to force those 
early fruits, which are fair to look upon, but 


which quickly fade. A child's piety is one 
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thing, a child’s imitation of a man’s or a 
woman’s is another. I always tremble when 
I hear of those wondrously sage reflections 
and “ good” actions, which Christian parents 
of a certain class delight to narrate. I fear 
lest the stem which bears such untimely buds 
should grow thin and sickly, and yield leaves 
only, when it should be bringing forth 
flowers and fruit. In a true Christian home, 
where the parents are taught of God, the pa- 


rent’s authority would long be to the child as — 


the divine authority, and the dawn would 
brighten very slowly into the day. The time 
comes when the child begins to feel for some 
greater one behind the parent, and becomes 
conscious of the burdens and perplexities of 
life. Then let the parent produce his higher 
lessons, remembering always that it is as light, 
as life, as love, that the Lord reveals Himself 
to the soul and to the world. Were there 
more of this light and joy of the Lord in our 
Christian teaching, we might not have to 
mourn so constantly that the children of 
Christian households forsake Him, as though 
His names were darkness, terror, and death. 

And well it is for us, in all our intercourse 
with and influence on our children, to remind 
ourselves, that there is One who holds their 
best interests yet dearer than we can hold 
them; and whose stake is yet more momen- 
tous than ours in the future of their life. 
He watches their every step with the most un- 
tiring vigilance, and shields their unguarded 
hours with the most jealous and tender care. 
He is nearer than their own thoughts to the 
spring of their actions, and haunts, as no man, 
no angel, no devil can haunt, the innermost 
sanctuary of their life. 


—- -—.)2e + — - 


THE BANDS OF ORION, 


“ Canst thou loose the bands of Orion ?”— 
Job. The three bright stars which constitute 
the girdle or band of Orion, never change 
their form ; they preserve the same relative po- 
sition to each other and to the rest of the con- 
stellation from year to year,and from age toage. 
They present precisely the same appearance 
to us which they did toJoh. No sooner does 
the constellation rise above the horizon, how- 
ever long may have been the intervals since 
we last beheld it, than these three stars appear 
in the old familiar position. They afford us 
one of the highest types of immutability in the 
midst of ceaseless changes. When heart-sick 
and weary of the continual alterations we ob- 
serve in this world, on whose most enduring 
objects and affections is written the melan- 
choly doom “ passing away,” it is comforting 
to look up to that bright beacon in the heav- 
ens, that remains unmoved amid all the rest- 
less surges of time’s great ocean. And yet, in 
the profound rest of these stars, there is a 
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ceaseless motion; in their apparent stability 
and everlasting endurance there is a constant 
change. In vast courses, with inconceivable 
velocity, they are whirling round invisible 
centres, and ever passing into new colloca- 
tions. They appear to us motionless and 
changeless because of our great distance from 
them, just as the foaming torrent that rushes 
down the hill-side with the speed of an arrow, 
and in the wildest and most vagrant courses, 
filling all the air with its ceaseless shouts, ap- 
pears from an opposite hill frozen by the dis- 
tance into silence and rest—a mere motion- 
less, changeless glacier on the mountain side. 
—___—-—~em 

“A gentleman reports that he once found 
Mr. Wilberforce in the greatest agitation, 
looking for a dispatch which he had mislaid ; 
one of the royal family was waiting for it— 
he had delayed the search until the last mo- 
ment—he seemed quite vexed and flurried. 
At this unlucky instant:a disturbance in. the 
nursery overhead occurred. My friend, who 
was with him, said to himself, “ Now, for once 
Wilberforce’s temper will give way.” He 
had hardly thought thus, when Wilberforce 
turned to him and said, ‘What a blessing it 
is to have those dear little children; only 
think what a relief, amid all other hurries, to 
hear their voices and know they are well!’” 


on earth and good-will to men.” Some might 
say that we had too much preaching, but I 
am not one of those. To “do good and com- 
municate” is a sacred command; and I ap- 
prehend that if it was not for a man-fearing 
spirit, few religious meetings would close 
without some one giving utterance to his feel- 
ings, even though it should be in broken ac- 
cents, or in a few words fitly spoken, which 
are said to be “like apples of gold in pictures 
of silver.” Our meeting closed with love one 
towards another, many having come a great 
distance, and perhaps made some sacrifices in 
order to attend it. But we should all remem- 
ber that the Christian life is made up of sacri- 
fices and self-denial. “If any man would be 
my disciple, let him take up his cross and 
follow me.” 


Wenona, Ill., 12th mo. 2,1869. D. W. 


— ~~ 
















STICK TO ONE THING, 


“Unstable as water, thou shalt not ex- 
cel,” is the language of the Good Book. 
Whoever expects to succeed in any under- 
taking must enter into it with a hearty and 
earnest will to do his very best. When a 
trade or profession is chosen, obstacles, be 
they large or small, must not be allowed to 
stand in the way of mastering that trade or 
profession. However much we may depre- 
cate the old-time custom of indenturing ap- 
prentices, the system in its practical results 
operated almost always ‘or the lasting good 
of the apprentice. Generally it insured to 
him a good trade and a wholesome discipline 
that fitted him for success in business. At 
the present time very many young men uwnde!- 
take to acquire a trade, and after a brief trial 
abandon it because there are unpleasant du- 
ties to be performed and obstacles to be over- 
come. They consider themselves accountable 
to no one, and go and come at the bidding of 
caprice, or an unsettled, uneasy mind. The 
result of this is to send out into the world 
young men who have not half learned their 
trades, of unstable character, who drift from 
post to pillar, and who succeed in nothing 
but strewing along the highways of life mel- 
ancholy wrecks of men. We would earnestly 
entreat every young man, after he has chosen 
his vocation, to stick to it; don’t leave it be- 
cause hard blows are to be struck or disagree- 
able work performed. The men who have 
worked their way up to wealth and useful- 
ness, do not belong to the shiftless and un- 
stable class, but may be reckoned among 
those who took off their coats, rolled up their 
sleeves, conquered their prejudices against 
labor, and manfully bore the heat and bur- 
den of the day. Whether upon the old worn- 
out farm, where our fathers toiled, diligently 
striving to bring back the soil to productive- 


ee 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
BLUE RIVER QUARTERLY MEETING. 


Perhaps it may be interesting to Friends to 
have some account of Blue River Quarterly 
Me>tinz, which is held once in the year at 
- Clear Creek, Putnam Co., Iil., and is looked 
forward to by us with pleasant emotions as 
our annual gathering. In our isolated con- 
dition it is to us what a Yearly Meeting is to 
those more favorably situated. It convened 
on the 27th of Eleventh month, and was quite 
largely attended, a good degree of interest 
being manifested. We had the acceptable 
company of Nathan Thomas and Jesse Holmes, 
of Iowa, with minutes from their respective 
Monthly Meetings. Near the close of the 
business meeting, at the request of Nathan 
Thomas, the shutters were raised. He gave 
us much good counsel, and also delivered 
messages of endearment from Friends in Iowa 
to those of Illinois: and the meeting closed 
under a feeling sense of the goodness of God, 
and that his Banner over us was love. The 
meeting on First-day was unusually large and 
very interesting. Words flowed forth freely 
to the edification of the hearers, a large por- 
tion of the concern being particularly for the 
young, that they might grow up as standard- 
bearers of the Cross in Zion, also that they 
might be good citizens of this great Common- 
wealth, and hold aloft the banner of “ peace 
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ness, in the machine shop or factory, or the 
thousand other busy places that invite honest 
toil and skill, let the motto ever be, perse- 
verance and industry.—Selected. 


CHEERFUL PEopLE.—God bless the cheer- 
ful person !—man, woman, or child, old or 
young, illiterate or educated, handsome or 
homely! Over and above every other social 
trait stands cheerfulness. What the sun is to 
nature; what God is to the stricken heart 
which knows how to lean upon Him, are 
cheerful persons in the house and by the 
way-side. They go unobtrusively, uncon- 
consciously about their silent mission, bright- 
ening up society around them with the hap- 
piness beaming from their faces. We love to 
sit near them; we love the glance of their 
eyes, the tone of their voices. Little children 
find them out, oh, so quickly! amid the 
densest crowd, and passing by the knotted 
brow and compressed lip, glide near, and lay- 
ing a confiding little hand on them, lift their 
clear young eyes to those loving faces.—Na- 
tional Anti-Slavery Standard. 



















































































FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 














There have been seasons in my experi- 
ence when, in answer to the query, “ What 
hast thou lacked by yielding simple, unre- 
served obedience to the pointings of my 
finger?” I could say, “ Nothing, Lord”—yet 
at other times my faring has differed widely, 
when, through weakness, consultations have 
been held with flesh and blood; then fears 
and doubts came in and weighed down the 
spirit; darkness surrounded me, and worm- 
wood and gall were my only aliment. Surely 
in summing up these experiences, the balance 
is greatly in favor of obedience. 

I was glad to receive thy letter; and now 
may I tell thee there has been a time when I 
could not indulge in these epistolary saluta- 
tions, lest they should obstruct rather than 
advance the work which was on the wheel, by 
withdrawing in some measure the spirit’s de- 
pendence from the grace of God immediately 
received, as being able to cleanse, strengthen 
and direct. Perhaps the restriction I felt 
was salutary at that time, but of late it has 
been measurably removed, and I have mani- 
fested the feeling of affectionate encourage- 
ment that has flowed forth unto some of my 
friends, and have received gladly their return 
messages of love and cheer. I fully believe, 
under the Divine blessing, we may be helpful 
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are hanging down, and confirming the feeble 
knees, even by the revival in each other’s re- 
membrance of the blessed promise, “I will 
never leave thee nor forsake thee,”—a prom- 
ise that is full of consolation. 





to each other, strengthening the hands that 
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All who have taken up the cross, necessa- 


rily have their trials. To be preserved in my 
allotment is a blessing fervently craved by 
one who feels her many infirmities. 





We thank thee for remembering us, and 


not only for feeling, but for expressing an in- . 


terest in our welfare. I think if our elderly 
Friends could realize how grateful those who 
are younger feel for a little attention and 
sympathy from them, they would be careful 
not to withhold the expression or manifesta- 
tion of it. You have passed over the road, 
and know by experience the difficulties in the 
way; and a word of advice, counsel or en- 
couragement directly from one we know and 
love and have confidence in, is more effectual, 
I think, than the same words in print would 
be. I hope thou wilt speak to us when even 
so inclined. 

The articles in the Intelligencer to parents 
or on family affairs are always of great in- 
terest to me, and I presume the paper has 
many readers similarly situated with myself. 
Therefore do not fear to publish such things; 
they are both interesting and instructive. 

Sometimes my husband and I feel that it is 
almost impossible to bring up our children in 
the way they should go; and we believe that, 
in order to accomplish this, it is absolutely 
necessary that we go in that way ourselves. 
So our increasing responsibilities often drive 
us to the Source of wisdom, when perhaps 
without them we would try to rely on our- 
selves; the benefit therefore is mutual. 





Our dear friend B. is quite feeble from the 
effects of a cold which the doctor thought was 
in danger of proving to be pneumonia, and 
he advises that cold and damp air should be 
avoided; so I am afraid he will be housed a 
great deal this winter.. He is so sweet and pa- 
tient it is lovely to be with him; and I have 
come to the conclusion that beautiful old age 
is even more beautiful than childhood. The 
victories won, the hopes resigned, the higher 
hopes cherished, all help to mould and fashion 
the features, and make them all that the 
forming hand of the great Sculptor designed 
them, to indicate. 

I was very much interested in attending 
the meetings in P., and felt it a privilege to 
be with you; and I have been comforted and 
strengthened. Very likely we all have some- 
thing to trouble us and cause suffering in our 
meetings, but the sweet, precious feeling which 


the presence of the dear Father sometimes 
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spreads over our assemblies, uniting us in love, 
though there may be differences in opinion, is 
surely worth more than all we have suffered. 

When the veil of mortality is removed, 
what a joyful surprise it will be to find those 
who thought themselves so far apart, to be of 
one fold, with one Shepherd. 
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PHILADELPHIA, TWELFTH MONTH 18, 1869. 








SKETCHES OF Frienps, &c.—We com- 
mence in the present number a series of essays 
entitled “Sketches of Friends,” &c. They 
have had a very limited circulation in a 
weekly newspaper, but are worthy, we think, 
of a more extended one; and the writer has 
kindly permitted us to use his revised copy. 
To many of our readers there will be much 
in these Sketches that is not new, but the 
condensed and attractive form in which they 
are presented may commend them particularly 
to the attention of our younger readers. 





MARRIED. 

COMLY—BOWMAN.—On the Ist of Fifth month, 
1867, with the approbation of Byberry Monthly 
Meeting, at ‘‘ Pleasant Hill,’’ the residence of the 
bride’s mother, Lester Comly and Mary M. Bow. 
man, daughter of Ann C. and the late John Bow- 
man, all of Byberry, Pa. 

SHALLCROSS—COMLY.—On the 7th of Fourth 
month, 1869, with the approbation of Byberry Mo. 
Meeting, at ‘‘ Locust Home,’ the residence of the 
bride’s father, Thomas Shallcross and Rachel W. 
Comly, daughter of Watson and the late Mary G. 
Comly, all of Byberry, Pa. 

BOSLER—COMLY.—On the 6th of Tenth month, 
1869, with the approbation of Byberry Monthly 
Meeting, at ‘‘ Locust Home,” the residence of the 
bride’s father, Joseph Bosler, of Shoemakertown, 
Penna., and Cynthia G. Comly, daughter of Wat- 
son and the late Mary G. Comly. 

COMLY—ATKINSON. —On the 28th of Tenth 
month, 1869, with the approbation of Pilesgrove 
Monthly Meeting, N. J., at ‘‘ Cherry Lawn,’’ the 
residence of the bride’s parents, Robert Comly of 
Byberry, Pa., and LydiaT., daughter of Geo. T. and 
Elizabeth B. Atkinson. 

STOKES—TY LER.—On Fifth-day, the 7th of 10th 
mo., 1869, at the house of the bride’s, parents in 
Greenwich, N.J., William H. Stokes of Salem, N.J., 
to Mary H., daughter of John and Beulah Ann 
Tyler. 

——-3699—- 
DIED. 

EDGERTON.—On the 11th of Eleventh mo., 1869, 
Sarah Edgerton, of St. Clairsville, Belmont Co., 9., 
aged 70 yrs. and 12 days. The deceased was an elder 
and overseer of Plainfield Monthly Meeting for a 
quarter of acentury. She was remarkably guard- 
ed in deportment and conversation, and felt a con- 
cern that neither word nor action of hers should 
arouse any bnt the higher, nobler faculties of the 
human heart. She leda humble Christian life, and 
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in all her intercourse with those around her she 
labored to promote peace on earth and good-will 
among men. ‘Blessed are the peace-makers, for 
they shall be called the children of God.’’ 

HERITAGE.—At his residence near Upper Green- 
wich, N. J., on the 20th of Eleventh mo., 1869, 
Jonathan Heritage, in the 76th year of his age; a 
much beloved Elder of Woodbury Monthly Meeting, 
His good judgment and promptness to act, his hon- 
est life, his warm heart and kind manner, endeared 
him to those with whom he associated. For several 
months he had been seriously indisposed, and was, 
at times, a great sufferer, but he was patient and 
resigned. His trust was in God; and he died in 
the faith in which he lived. 

HUBBS.—At Farmingdale, L I., on the 10th of 
Third mo., 1865, Hannah Hubbs, wife of Selah 
Hubbs, aged 86 years, 8 months and 11 days; a 
member of Jericho Monthly Meeting and Bethpage 
Preparative Meeting. 

HUBBS.—At the same place, on the 5th of Tenth 
month, 1869, Selah Hubbs, aged 91 years and 30 
days; he was for many years on Overseer and El- 
der of Jericho Monthly and Bethpage Preparative 
Meeting. 

WING.—At the residence of her son-in-law, Law- 
rence Barrow, in the town of Washington, Dutchess 
Co., New York, on the morning of the 29th of 11th 
mo., Lucy, widow of the late John Wing, in the 
87th year of her age; an esteemed member and 
elder of Nine Partners Monthly Meeting. 

BUCKMAN.—Suddenly on the 3d of Twelfth mo., 
1869, Jacob Buckman, of Hartford, N. J., in the 
78th year of his age; formerly of Bucks Co., Pa. 


CIRCULAR MEETINGS. 


Twelfth mo. 19th, Schuylkill, Pa., 3 P.M. 
= 19th, Buffalo, N. Y., 2} P.M. 
Kz 19th, Penn's Neck, N. J., 2} P.M. 
a 26th, Ridge, Va., 11 A.M. 
” 26th, Back Creek, Va. 3} P.M. 
Circular meetings for the next three months appointed 
within Salem (N. J.) Quarter. 
Twelfth mo. 19th, Penn’s Neck, 24 P.M. 
First mo. 9, 1870, Alloway’s Creek, 2} P.M. 
Second mo. 6, 1870, Greenwich, 2} P.M. 
i 20, ** Port Elizabeth, 10 A.M. 
——_.—49—2—_—___—_ 
CHANGE OF MEETING. 


Scipio Quarterly Meeting will hereafter be held in 
the Twelfth month, (last Fourth-day,) at North St., 
Scipio, instead of Constantia, as heretofore. 

A CrrcotarR Meetine will be held annually at 
Constantia the first First-day in Ninth month. 

Scipio Monthly Meeting is now held at North 8t., 
in Ninth, Twelfth, Third and Sixth mos., the others 
as heretofore. 

—_———__ -+-~er-- -- -—— 
FRIENDS’ CHARITY FUEL ASSOCIATION. 

A meeting of Friends’ Charity Fuel Association 
will be held on Seventh-day evening, the 18th inst., 
in the Monthly Meeting room of Friends’ Meeting- 
house, at Fifteenth and Race Sts., at 8 o’clock. 

Wma. Heacocx, Clerk. 


THE BRICK MEETING-HOUSE. 

A correspondent of the Oxford ress fur- 
nishes the annexed history of the Brick 
Meeting-house, in East Nottingham, Chester 
Co., Pa. : 

Brick Meeting-house, in East Nottingham, 
built in 1724, on a lot of forty acres, a gra- 
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tuity of William Penn, confirmed by patent to 
the congregation of the people called Quakers, 
in 1765, under the signature of Thomas Penn, 
Esq., situated in a central place where six 
roads meet. It is now a handsome valuable 
property. 

About 1748, the Meeting-house was burned 
down and rebuilt with astoneaddition. Also, 
in 1810 it was burned and rebuilt. 

When the State line was established, about 
the time of the Revolutionary War, it cut 
through East and West Nottingham town- 
ships. The southern parts were attached to 
Cecil county, Md., and the inhabitants be- 
came citizens of that State. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
FRIENDs’ SOCIAL LYCEUM OF PHILADA. 


The first meeting of the present season was 
held in the Library room, Tenth month 5th, 
1869, at which the usual business pertinent to 
an organization for the season was transacted. 

But little of a literary character trans- 
pired, no arrangements for business of that 
nature having been made. Four questions, 
however, were referred, one of them being, 
“What influence does the atmosphere have in 
producing twilight?” After which the meet- 
lng adjourned for two weeks. 

At the meeting held Tenth month 19, 1869, 


three of the questions previously referred were 


answered. 

Dr. James L. Petrce read The Rainbow, 
hy an unknown author, and two other poetical 
effusions. A number of questions were re- 
ferred ; and this being butthe second meeting 
of the season, the regular routine of exercises 
was not fairly inaugurated; and after enjoy- 
ing the usual social recess, and again coming 
to order to hear the report of the Executive 
Committee, then adjourned. 

Tenth mo. 26, 1869.—The Lyceum con- 
vened about the usual hour. According to 
announcement of last week, ANNIE SHOE- 
MAKER read Sir Launfel’s Vision, one of Long- 
fellow’s most beautiful poems. 

Among the answers to questions that had 

n previously referred, was one by Cxa- 
RISsA Foca, giving an interesting account of 
Confucius ; one by ALFRED Moore, explain- 
ing the difference between a Dictionary and 
an Encyclopedia; and one by Mary J.WAuk- 
ER, giving a description of the A/hambra. 

A proposition introduced into last meeting 
as to the feasibility of establishing a Maga- 
zine, to be maintained by voluntary original 
contributions from the members of the Lyce- 
um, was again considered, and adopted, and 
the Executive Committee directed to propose 
to our next meeting two of our members to 
act as its Editors. 

Among the questions referred was one as to 
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the cause of Earthquakes, and why some 
places were more subject to them than others ; 
and another, whether the attributing of the 
drought now prevailing in India, to the strip- 
ping of that country of trees, is correct? 

Eleventh mo. 2, 1869.—The Lyceum again 
convened at the appointed hour. After the 
reading of the minutes of last meeting, the 
usual routine of business was suspended, that 
the whole evening might be devoted to the 
lecture by T. CLrarkson Tay or, of Wil- 
mington, Del. Although neither the subject 
nor the speaker had been previously an- 
nounced publicly, yet a large and appreciative 
audience was present. We feel that we can- 
not do better than add to our recollections 
the notes of our Secretary, almost verbatim. 

The lecturer told of the wonderful things 
he had seen in a trip across the Continent, 
but more especially the attractions and won- 
ders of the Yosemite Valley. The journey of 
himself and companions was accomplished 
under the most favorable circumstances, hav- 
ing under their exclusive control two “silver 
palace sleeping cars,” which they were at lib- 
erty to attach to any train on the road, or 
stop over for an hour or a day at any place 
of interest along the route. Commencing at 
Cheyenne, he narrated many of the incidents 
of their trip westward from that point, de- 
scribing the beauties of the flowing land- 
scape, where the choicest plants of our east- 
ern gardens grow wild in rich profusion and 
with extraordinary increase of size,—the 
noble forests that have stood for ages, and at- 
tained such enormous growth, and the pic- 
turesque lakes, whose waters are so crystal, 
that every thing beneath the surface is clearly 
discernible, and the grass and pebbles at the 
bottom, as well as large forest trees, or any- 
thing else reflected into them, can be readily 
photographed. Splendid specimens of the 
latter were thrown upon the screen, present- 
ing double pictures, one-half, of course, in an 
inverted position; and so perfect were the 
lower halves, that it was difficult, if not, in 
some instances, impossible, to distinguish any 
difference in the outlines. 

The magnificent waterfalls, that leap from 
such giddy heights, and descend in feathery 
foam, exhibit in the sunlight the varied rain- 
bow tints; and the gray granite mouutains 
arouse the feelings, in contrast of one’s own 
diminutiveness; and while thus gazing, the 
whole inner being is stirred, and the soul 
swells in admiration and adoration of the 
Author of these wondrous works. 

With the aid of the stereopticon, under the 
skilful management of Dr. Hunt, some ad- 
mirable pictures of the Yosemite Valley also 
several pictures of some of the mammoth 
trees of California were exhibited. It may 
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be well to name a few of the scenes of especial 
interest: Mirror Lake, Yosemite Falls, (over 
2000 feet high,) Bridal Veil Falls, (900 feet 
high, ) El Capitan,—a solid perpendicular rock 
a mile in height and nearly the same in length 
The North Dome, 5000 feet, and the South 
Dome, 6000 feet high, &c., &c. Every view 
was pleasantly described, and in language 
not to be misunderstood by any. We doubt 
not but that many passed from the evening’s 
entertainment instructed and with feelings 
elevated. 

On the evening’ of Eleventh month 16th, 
after the reading of several answers to ques- 
tions previovsly referred, Dr. Jas. L. PEIRCE 
ae with an interesting and instructive 

ecture on The Eye, stating that the eyes of 
all persons are about the same size, while they 
differ, of course, very much in the lower ani- 
mals. Avoiding all unnecessary technical 
terms, he described in intelligible language 
the different portions of the eye,—viz., the 
iris, the retina, the humors, the muscles, &c. 
He gave the causes of squinting, and urged 
the importance of prompt attention to effect a 
cure. He feelingly alluded to the perfectness 
and completeness of all the works of the Cre- 
ator,and endeavored to draw the attention 
of his audience from the beautiful in nature 
up to Nature’s God ; and in closing, quoted a 
sublime “ Apostrophe to Deity.” 


After the usual social recess, followed by 
some discursive remarks and the assignment 
of questions for the ensuing meeting, the 


_ company adjourned. J. M. Exuis. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 

Extracts from “G. Frost's New Exposition of 
the Leading Facts of Geology.” Selected 
by the Author. 

THE ORIGIN OF PETROLEUM AND COAL. 
(Continued from page 651.) 

The advocates of the vegetable theory fur- 
ther teach that during the carboniferous era, 
when coal was supposed to have been formed, 
vegetable life abounded to a degree of unex- 
ampled exuberance, which opinion is held by 
geologists generally; whereas the vegetable 
fossils of that period indicate that the floral 
creation during that geological era was more 
meagre, we have reason to believe, than dur- 
ing any subsequent period. 

The plants and trees of that era were mostly 
the brake or fern, the bamboo or reed, and a 
species called “ Siyillaria.” The brake is 
well known to be one of the most worthless 
of vegetables, and said to be incapable of 
supporting any form of animal life. The 
reed or bamboo, although attaining to con- 
siderable dimensions, contained but little 
carbon, and the Sigillaria, so far as its char- 
acteristics have been ascertained, contained 
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about as little carbon, in proportion to its 
size, as either of the foregoing. The richly 
carbonaceous forest and fruit trees, which 
now abound in all the known regions of the 
globe, give no fossil evidence that they had 
as yet been spoken into existence. 

The futility of the vegetable theory will be 
more apparent by reflecting upon the im- 
probability that these perishable specimens 
of vegetable life could, by any agency, have 
been collected into reservoirs, and to have re- 
mained there sufficiently long without decay, 
and in quantities sufficiently great to form 
the extensive coal-beds which abound in va 
rious parts of the earth. 

It has been estimated that fifty successive 
generations of these sigillaria would be re 
quired to form a coal-bed one foot in thick. 
ness. Allowing fifty years for the growth 
and maturity of these trees, twenty-five hun- 
dred years would have been needed to form a 
coal-bed of that depth. The question then 
presents, why did not these and similar trees 
of that era follow the ordinary course of 
vegetable life, and having attained to their 
usual age and dimensions, decay, dissolve, 
and commingle with the earth, out of which 
they grew. The doctrine that these perish- 
able specimens of vegetable life should have 
remained undecayed thousands of years, upon 
and near the surface, preliminary to their 
forming coal-beds, appears too futile to merit 
a protracted discussion. 

Another argument against the vegetable 
theory is that it presupposes the necessity of 
protracted eras to produce a sufficient aceu- 
mulatiun of vegetable substances, and the 
conversion of those substances into coal, 
whereas geological phenomena indicate that 
the formation of coal-beds may have been 
completed during a comparatively brief space 
of time. Thus, vertical stems of trees have 
been discovered in coal measures, standing in 
their natural position, with their tops piercing 
up through the superincumbent sandstone 
formation. 

This condition indicates that these trees 
had rooted and grown before the first layer 
of coal was deposited around them, and, 
moreover that they maintained their upright 
condition during the time the coal and sand- 
stone were being deposited. 

It may therefore be perceived that if the 
coal which surrounded these vertical stems 
or trunks had been formed of vegetable mat- 
ter, then these vertical stems would have 
been converted into coal also; because the 
agency which converted the other vegetable 
matter into coal must necessarily have ope 
rated with equal potency upon these vertical 
trees. A clearer evidence of the rapid for- 
mation of coal measures could scarcely be 
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desired than what is furnished by the dis- 
covery of these and similar trees standing 
upright, and piercing through successive 
stratums of the coal measure. 

Instead, therefore, of needing the lapse of 
untold ages to deposit these several stratums 
of coal, sandstone, &c., herein described, it is 
obvious that the entire process in these in- 
stances was accomplished within the ordinary 
lifetime of one of these trees; or the still 
briefer period which occurred between the 
death of the tree and its decomposition. 

(To be continued ) 
From the Independent. 
ON GOING SURETY. 

Ought a man ever to go surety for another? 
Why not? It is a most friendly act. If 
prudently done, it may be of the most emi- 
nent benefit toa neighbor. It gives him the 
benefit of your good reputation when he is 
not known. It lends him your credit where 
his own is not sufficient. It puts him in 
funds which otherwise he could not command. 
Such service to a friend is generous, and 
sometimes even noble. No better use can be 
made of one’s money than to help a true 
friend. We are commanded to “remember 
those in bonds as bound with them.” To be 
sure, this was originally applied to bonds of 
a different kind, but with not a whit more 
propriety than to pecuniary bonds. A man 
who, by a few thousand dollars, can save his 
friend and perhaps his family, from bank- 
ruptcy and want, could hardly spend his 
money in a manner which, all his life long, 
he would remember with more satisfaction. 

But, there are certain moral and pruden- 
tial considerations which should always be 
borne in mind in going surety for a friend. 
You should make up your mind how much 
property you have, and how much property you 
are willing to give away absolutely, for that 
friend for whom you indorse, For no blunders 
can be worse than to indurse on the suppo- 
sition that you will not have to pay. Never 
indorse without saying to yourself, “ This may 
come round upon me. I may have to pay it ; 
and if it comes to that, I am able and will- 
ing.” Nine out of ten of the fatal mistakes 
made by bondsmen arise from taking the op- 
posite course to this. They consider the act 
of indorsing a friend’s paper as a mere com- 
mercial form. “There is no risk. I shall 
not have it to pay. He is abundantly able to 
take care of his paper. I shall help him with- 
out harming myself, and he is a stingy man 
who will not do that.” This is the calculation 
on which a man binds himself to pay a 
friend’s debts in case the friend cannot pay 
them himself. 

But how do these things turn out? One 
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need not go far to ascertain! Every village 
has an illustration. The borrower was more 
involved than you supposed, or, perhaps, than 
he himself knew, and his creditors closed on 
him and wound him up, and overjoyed to find 
such a good name as yours on his paper. 
Or, the sanguine scheme on which he had 
ventured, which seemed sure of success, al- 
most without possibility of failure, suddenly, 
like a loaded wagon, slipped off wheel and 
upset into the dirt! Or, just as everything 
was at the point of success, your friend sick- 
ened and could not look after his affairs, some 
critical matter was neglected, or some dis- 
honest person stepped in and crooked matters ; 
your friend died, the estate went into execu- 
tors’ hands for settlement, was badly man- 
aged, warped and crooked, and finally turned 
out insolvent. 

And what became of you? Why, you were 
surety for the full amount of what you are 
worth! In an hour you find yourself con- 
fronted with debt that sweeps away your 
house, your farm, your little sum in bank, 
and leaves you just where you began twenty- 
five years ago, with this difference, that then 
you had only yourself to provide for, now you 
have a wife and eight children, 

Then you were twenty-five years old, and 
life was all before you, and now you are fifty 
years, and life pretty much behind you! You 
have given away your children’s bread. You 
have not yet saved your friend, but have 
ruined yourself! Perhaps your friend had 
settled on his wifea small property. So much 
the better for her, if he had. Of course she 
will divide with you, since it was to save her 
husband, that you were ruined. But, if she 
will not (and human nature is made up of 
shaky stuff;) and her children go to school, 
while yours stay at home ; and if they live in 
a comfortable house, pleasantly furnished, 
while you are hiring a few rooms in the 
cheapest quarter of the town, then I suspect 
you will chew the end of a great many bitter 
reflections. 

When it is too late, you will be very wise. 
You will say to yourself, it may be, “ A man 
is a fool who signs for any larger sum than 
he can conveniently pay.” Amen, say I! 

“ Before a man puts his name down on an- 
other man’s paper, he should ask himself, 
Am I willing to give this person as much 
money as I sign for?’ Amen, say I! 

“ To sign a bond on the supposition that it 
is a mere form, and that you will have no- 
thing to pay, is to put one’s head into a fool’s 
noose.” Amen, again, say I! 

There is no harm in signing for a neighbor 
if you have got the property ; if you are able 
to pay the amount without harming your own 
household ; and if you love the man for whom 
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you sign enough to be willing to Give him 
outright the sum covered by your indorse- 
ment. Otherwise, to go surety fora neighbor 
is a folly, a sin and a shame.—Beecher. 








THE PRICE OF TRUTH. 


Great truths are dearly bought. The common truth, 
Such as men give and take from day to day, 
Comes in the common walks of easy life, 
Blown by the careless wind across our way. 


Bought in the market, at the current price, 

Bred of the smile, the jest, perchance the bow]; 
It tells no tales of daring or of worth, 

Nor pierces even the surface of the soul. 


Great truths are greatly won. Not formed by chance, 
Not wafted on the breath of summer dream; 
But grasped in the great struggle of the sou!, 
Hard buffeting with adverse wind and stream. 
Not in the general mart, ’mid corn and wine; 
Not in the merchandize of gold and gems ; 
Not in the world’s gay hall of midnight mirth ; 
Nor ’mid the blaze of regal diadems. 
But in the day of conflicts, fear, and grief, 
When the strong hand of God, put forth in 
might, 
Ploughs up the subsoil of the stagnant heart, 
And brings the imprisoned truth-seed to the 
light. 
Wrung from the troubled spirit, in hard hours 
Of weakness, solitude, perchance of pain ; 
Truth springs, like harvest, from the well-ploughed 
field, 
And the soul feels it hath not wept in vain. 


———-—~10 


FEAR NOT, I AM WITH THEE! 
er "3... on." 


* ' am with thee, O, be not dismayed, 
I am thy God, and will still give thee aid!” 
Hymn. 
Fear not, I am with thee. Oh, bright with the morn, 
Those heart-cheering words so gently will steal 
O’er a bosom by sorrow distracted and torn, 
And bright as a glittering sunbeam reveal 
The power so blessed our Father has given, 
To save us from evil and lead us to Heaven. 


Fear not, I am with thee! bright, too, at eve, 
When twilight insensibly carries the mind 
To our innocent days, and.memories weave 
A Spell of the Past—’t is then that we find 
A balm, sweet and healing, comes over the heart, 
Its comforts, its soul saving grace to impart. 


Fear not, I am with thee! brightly, when night 
With her dark, gloomy shroud steals over the 
earth, 
And the beautiful stars, with their quivering light, 
Twinkle, far off, in Heaven—Oh, let us pour forth 
A Song to our God, a Hymn full of praise 
To Him who has watched o’er our wild erring ways. 


Fear not, I am with thee ! at mern, noon and night, 
Those words have a meaning, a feeling, a power, 
That over the soul throws a Heavenly light 
To protect us in many a sorrowing hour; 
And our hearts trust in Him, who so often hath 
said, 
‘** Fear not, I am with thee! Oh, be not dismayed !’’ 


Little drops of rain brighten the meadows. 
Little acts of kindness brighten the world. 
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From Good Health. 
THE STRUCTURE AND CARE OF THE EAR, 


The Structure. How low down in the ani- 
mal creation the sense of hearing extends, it 
is not possible positively to say. It seems 
probable, however, that some at least of the 
insect tribe possess it. But it is first in ani- 
mals like the lobster that an ear, though of 
the simplest construction, can be distinctly 
shown toexist. By careful looking, this ear 
may be found at the upper part of the second 
pair of feelers, in the lobster or the crab, and 
it consists of a very small bag, filled with a 
watery fluid, and covered in externally by a 
strong membrane. On the internal surface 
of this bag a nerve spreads itself out, which 
nerve carries the effect of the motions of the 
fluid to the brain,—such brain as the creature 
has. A nerve and a little bag of water, ac 
cessible to the vibrations of the air, constitute 
an ear, and however complicated the ear may 
become in the higher animals and ourselves, 
as we shall see that it does, it always retains 
this character: it is at the bottom a bag of 
watery fluid and a nerve. The next step to 
wards making the ear more perfect is one 
that might well seem to be the way to destroy 
it altogether ; it is the putting stones into it; 
and these stones once put in are never again 
left out. They are present, though in the 
form of a very fine powder, in the innermost 
part of our own ears. But they are not al- 
ways a fine powder ; sometimes they are very 
large bony masses, especially in the less per- 
fect ears, such as those of fishes. The ear- 
stones (Otoliths) may be easily found in a 
cod’s head, lying a short distanee behind the 
eye and within the skull; they are dense 
white bodies, often nearly an inch long, of @ 
flattened oval form, and grooved upon their 
surface. Their object is to make the vibra- 
tions of the fluid contained in the bag more 
powerful. If we fill a bladder with water and 
give it a gentle tap, we may feel a tremulous 
motion run to and fro withinit. But if we 
put into ita few marbles, and then tap it, 
these will give a much more distinct sensation, 
But by examining a cod’s or salmon’s head 
(which may be cooked,) not only may the 
ear-stones be discovered, but also the ear-bag. 
And it will be noticed to have a very re 
markable form. It is no longer, as in the 
lobster, a mere roundish bladder; at first 
sight it might almost be said to resemble a 
large white spider. It has a body and limbs, 
but the limbs are peculiar. From the central 
sac, which consists of two portions, there pass 
off three tubes, which return to the sac again, 
near the point from which they start. At 
one end each tube has an enlargement; it 
seems to swell out into a bulb, and here, as 
well as in the central sac, the nerve is dis- 
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tributed. Now because these tubes pass from 
the sac and return to it again, the sac is 
called the “ vestibule,” or common hall; and 
the tubes are called the semi-circular canals 
(though they are not exactly semi-circular :) 
and this with another superadded part con- 
tinues to be the form of the nervous portion 
of the ear in all animals and in ourselves. 
The superadded part is like a shell. It con- 
sists, like a common snail shell, of a tube 
winding around a central axis, and growing 
larger as it winds. The reason for this form 
we shall see hereafter. Birds and mammals 
and man possess it, though birds have it in a 
less perfect form. In them it is a curved 
tube something like a small boat and not 
spirally arranged. Because, however, it is 
for the most part in the form of a spiral shell, 
it is called “ the cochlea.” 

The sac, the three tubes, the spiral canal, 
then, make up the nervous part of the ear,— 
vestibule, semi-circular canals, and cochlea, A 
wonderful structure, undoubtedly; and so the 
anatomists who first discovered it thought ; 
for they called it the labyrinth. We will 
speak more of it by and by; for the present 
we will return to our codfish, 

Though he, in common with the rest of his 
kind, hears very well, there is no external 
sign of his having any ear atall. The sac 
and its canals, with the auditory nerve ex- 
panded within them, constitute his whole or- 
gan of hearing, and they simply lie in con- 
tact with the inner surface of the skull. There 
is no membrane to receive vibrations from 
without, and pass them onwards. The reason 
of this is that water transmits vibrations so 
powerfully,—much more powerfully than air, 
—to solid bodies, that the bones of the fish’s 
head suffice to convey sounds to the nerve. 
Except the whale, and the other water-inhabit- 
ing mammals (which have ears like their air- 
breathing fellows, though somewhat modified,) 
animals which habitually live in water hear 
through the bones of the skull ; and their ear 
consists only of the nerve and the membrane 
filled with fluid on which it is spread out. 
But for air-breathing animals this would not 
suffice. The air passes on its vibrations to the 
tkull far too feebly to serve the purposes for 

hich hearing is needed, and accordingly an 
‘pparatus is required for conveying the vibra- 
fons of the atmosphere, which constitute 
sound, to the nerve appointed to receive them. 


This apparatus answers to the transparent 
parts of the eye, which afford a free passage 
to the light, and it is the second or outer por- 
It has many forms in vari- 
ous classes of animals, but all are framed 
upon one plan, and it will suffice if we de- 
‘ribe it briefly as it is met with in ourselves. 
The outer ear, though probably not with- 


tion of the ear. 

















out a certain amount of use, appears to exist 
in man chiefly for beauty’s sake. 
animals, however, it is of great importance, 
being, in fact, a natural hearing trumpet. 
Humboldt relates that, in South America, the 
troops of wild horses that traverse the country 
divide themselves, as regards the direction 
given to their ears, into three sets. 
which lead the van direct them forward, 
those in the centre turn them to the side, and 
the hindmost set them to the rear; so that 
the whole troop is made aware, in the acutest 
way, of danger threatening from any quar- 
ter. 


In many 


Those 


The passage which leads inwards from the 


outer ear is slightly curved, and in adults is 
about an inch and a half in length ; in chil- 
dren, however, it is much shallower, having 
a depth in the infant of scarcely half an inch. 
It is of oval form. and about its centre is fur- 
nished with a broadish ring of small glands 
which secrete the light brown semi-solid sub- 
stance known as the ear-wax. 
of this passage is fixed the membrane, com- 


At the bottom 


monly called the “ drum of the ear,” but not 


correctly ; adrum being not a membrane, but 
a hollow space-closed on one or more sides by 


membrane. The membrane to which the ex- 
ternal passage leads constitutes the outer side 
of a cavity hollowed in the bone, which cavi- 
ty is the drum of the ear, and contains seve- 
ral important parts. First, there is the mem- 
brane itself, a beautiful structure, made up 
of fine fibres, some radiating from the central 
part to the circumference, others arranged in 
concentric rings; and it is lined on the outer 
side by a very fine layer of skin, and on the 
inner by an equally fine layer of cellular 
membrane. It is almost transparent, and 
though moderately strong, is little thicker 
than gold-beaters’ skin. Being kept gently 
on the stretch, it thrills to every whisper, and 
two small muslces keep it in the most delicate 
adjustment to each varying impulse with 
which the air comes laden. One of these 
muscles draws it tighter, the other loosens it, 
by acting upon a chain of very small bones, 
which pass, suspended as it were in mid-air, 
and swinging with every breath, across the 
drum, from the membrane to the nerve. 
This chain of bones answers two purposes : 
First, it receives vibrations from the mem- 
brane, and conveys them to the labyrinth ; 
and secondly it adjusts both the membrane 
nd the fluid which surrounds the nerve, to 
the various kinds and pitches of sound by 
which they are affected. Besides the mem- 
brane already described, there is a second 
smaller membrane opposite to it; that is on 
the inner wall of thedrum, which closes in 
the spiral canal before mentioned, in which 
one part of the nerve is spread out. The use 
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of this second membrane is not yet fully de- 
term.ned. Lastly, a tube leads from the 
drum into the throat, called, from its dis- 
coverer Eustachius, the “ Eustachian tube.” 
The use of this tube is twofold. First, it sup- 
ose the drum with air, and keeps the mem 

rane exactly balanced, and free to move, 
with equal air-pressure on each side; and, 
secondly, it carries off any fluid which may 
be in the drum, and prevents it from being 
choked by its own moisture. It is not al- 
ways open, however, but is opened during the 
act of swallowing, by a little muscle, which is 
attached to it just as it reaches the throat. 
Most persons can distinctly feel that this is 
the case, by gently closing the nose and swal- 
lowing; when a distinct sensation is felt in 
the ears. This sensation is due to a little air 
being drawn out of the ears through the open 
tube during swallowing ; and it lasts for a few 
minutes, unless the air is again restored by 
swallowing with the nose unclosed, which al- 
lows for the moment a free communication 
between the ear and the throat. We thus 
eee a reason for the tube being closed. If it 
were always open, all the sounds produced in 
the throat would pass directly into the drum 
of the ear, and totally confuse us. We should 
hear every breath, and live in a constant be- 
wilderment of internal sounds. At the same 


time the closure being but a light contact of 
the walls of the tube, easily allows a slight 


escape of air from the drum, and thus not 

only facilitates and regulates the oscillations 

of the air before the vibrating membrane, but 

provides a safety-valve, to a certain extent, 

against the injurious influence of loud sounds. 
(To be continued.) 


HORTICULTURE FOR GIRLS. 


Miss Marwedel, recently of Hamburg, 
Germany, formerly Principal of the “School 
of Industry for Girls,” author of “ Why We 
Want Co-operative Industrial Schools,” etc., 
has undertaken to establish in Ithaca, N. Y., 
a horticultural school for girls. Mr. Cornell 
has made a generous grant of land, and Presi- 
dent White, of Cornell University, has prof- 
fered to the students a free use of the Uni- 
versity lectures. 

This school is to be a co-operative institu- 
tion, for which shares are to be issued of $5 
each, in order that persons of small means 
may secure an interest in it, while the wealthy 
can show theirs by taking a larger number. 

On these shares not more than five per 
cent. dividend will ever be declared, all other 
profits accruing being devoted to the school 
or pupils, or to pay back the capital. 

The object of this school is to give an in- 
dustrial as well as a literary education, and 
so to organize work that it may serve for in- 
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tellectual as well as physical activity. The 
industrial instruction wili not be wholly con. 
fined to horticulture, but be extended, as op- 
portunity offers, to other branches of business 
and manufactures, such as women can appro- 
priately carry on. 

A well-ordered business will at once be or. 
ganized, that the school may be, as soon ag 
possible, self-supporting. 

A liberal gentleman of New York, Mr, 
Andrew 8. Fuller, has promised to supple- 
ment Mr. Cornell's kindly grant by supplying 
a large quantity of seeds and plants, and we 
are assured that many other horticulturists 
will also contribute largely. 

The culture of fruits, flowers, and vegeta. 
bles, the collecting of seeds for the market, 
preserving fruits, arranging bouquets and 
wreaths, and possibly the keeping of bees, can 
be begun as soon as there are pupils and 
teachers enough secured. 

The admission fee for pupils for the year 
will be ten dollars; the instruction will be 
free, their board to be paid by work. 

A course of two or three years will be nee 
essary to secure a diploma. 

The officers of the school will consist of the 
principal and teachers of the various branch- 
es taught in the institution, a practical gar- 
dener and assistant, with the needed domestic 
help, whose knowledge and capacity shall be 
such as to fit them to instruct in their re 
spective duties, it being the design to enable 
the necessary work to be performed by the 
pupils alone at the earliest practicable pe 
riod. 

The course of instruction will include bota- 
ny, the propagation and culture of plants, 
agricultural chemistry and economy, hygiene, 
practical drawing, one or more foreign lan- 
guages, chorus singing, housekeeping and 
needlework, and whatever of technical knowl- 
edge may be rendered necessary in order to 
carry on the industries undertaken. 

As soon as the institution becomes self 
supporting, and there is a surplus of earnings, 
as in the dressmaking and milliner- house, and 
in the army clothing factory (London), after 
the payment of the dividend agreed upon, and 
securing of such portion of the improvements 
as may be needed in the institution, the pupils 
shall each receive a proportionable share. 

The pupils must bind themselves not to 
leave before the time agreed upon, except for 
good reason, by consent of the faculty. A 
stipulated sum will be required, as a forfeit, 
if this rule is infringed. 

The capital that has been estimated as 
necessary for the enterprise will be fifteen 
thousand dollars. 

It is hoped it will owe its existence to the 
benevolent co-operation of that part of the 
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public that believes in the necessity and de- 


, sirableness of giving industrial as well as lite- 


rary education towomen. 

The first great object to be attained by such 
schools is the doing away with charitable in- 
stitutions, which demoralize whenever they 
are resorted to, while co-operative labor ele- 
vates work and the individuals who engage 
in it— Christian Register. 


A SIMPLE ORNAMENT. 


A very pretty mantel ornament may be 
obtained by suspending an acorn, by a piece 
of thread tied around it, within half an inch 
of the surface of some water contained in a 
vase, tumbler or saucer, and allowing it to 
remain undisturbed for several weeks. It 
will soon burst open, and small roots will seek 
the water ; a straight and tapering stem, with 
beautiful glossy green leaves, will shoot up- 
ward, and present a very pleasing appearance. 
Chestnut trees may be grown in this manner, 
but their leaves are not as beautiful as those 
of the oak. The water should be changed 


once a month, taking care to supply water of 


the same warmth; bits of charcoal added to 


it will prevent the water from souring. If 
the little leaves turn yellow, add one drop of 


ammonia into the utensil which holds the 
water, and it will renew their luxuriance. 


——_ __ +- wen - 


LIGHT IN THE EAST. 


The latest law of which we have heard as 
promulgated by the Sultan, will reach to the 
very roots of Moslem institutions, if fully 
carried out. We mean the law lately an- 
nounced ordering a system of public instruc- 
tion for Turkey. This system provides for 
two classes of schools—primary ones and high 
schools, as we should call them. Attendance 
at the primary schools is compulsory, and the 
methods are prescribed by which parents 
shall be compelled to send their children to 
them. These are class schools, and are dis- 
tinct for the Mohammedans and the Chris- 
tians. But the higher schools, which are in- 
tended to prepare pupils for the lyceums, a 
higher grade yet, are mixed, and Christians 
and Turks are mingled together in the alem- 
bic of a common education. Provision is 
also made for a normal school of a high or- 
der. And what is, perhaps, as extraordinary 
as any circumstance attending this action, is 
that compulsory primary education applies to 
girls as well as boys. If this scheme be 
thoroughly carried out—on which, unhappily, 
we cannot count with absolute certainty—it 
is the beginning of a radical revolution in the 
political and <seligious institutions of the Turk- 
ish empire. 

The Turkish government has felt for a long 
time the necessity of doing something to revive 









the energy and increase the intelligence of 
the masses of the population. The decay of 
the Ottoman Empire since the days of Amu- 
rath and Solyman the Magnificent, could not 
be shut out by the closest seclusion of the 
palace or the harem from the eyes of the 
Sultan. And he could hardly fail to see that 
it was despotism and superstition, making life 
and property uncertain, and erecting fatalisin 
into religion, that made the difference between 
his subjects and those of the least advanced 
even of the other monarchs of Europe. This 
was, no doubt, one main reason that induced 
Mahmoud II., the father of the present Sul- 
tan, to change the old picturesque costume of 
his people for one resembling that ‘of the na- 
tions round about. Doubtless the Sultan 
Mahmoud thought to renew the effete spirit 
of his people by this assimilation of their ap- 
parel to that of more progressive nations. 
But the life of a nation, no more than of a 
man, does not lie in its raiment. And such 
external changes as these were signs only of 
dilapidation and decay. 

The Sultan Abdul Aziz has had a clearer 
perception of the necessities of the case; 
which, probably, he owes to his greater inter- 
course with Christian nations. He has ad- 
vanced to the knowledge that civilization 
does not proceed from without a man to 
within him, but from the mind and heart to 
the external life and its surroundings. The 
cup must be first cleansed. He is, therefore, 
making a wise endeavor to improve the man- 
ners, morals, and material civilization of his 
subjects, by compelling them to acquire the 
elements and the means of knowledge, in the 
confidence that thus he will .in time renew 
and regenerate them. It is the more lauda- 
ble in a despotic monarch like the Grand 
Turk to use his absolute power thus, because 
a prince that has the intelligence to make this 
attempt must also perceive the revolution 
which a higher intelligence must ultimately 
bring upon himself or his dynasty. It is true 
that the Sublime Porte is not likely to survive 
long enough to see the issue of this experi- 
ment; but it is not the less creditable to the 
Snltan that he has set it on foot.—The Inde- 
pendent. 





. 
THE LAST OF THE NARRAGANSETTS. 


A correspondent of the Providence Evening 
Press gives an interesting account of a recent 
visit to the remains of the once powerful In- 
dian tribe, the Narragansetts, now found in 
Rhode Island. They are chiefly confined to 
the town of Charlestown, and own about one- 
seventh of the whole territory of that town. 
In 1833 there were living in the town one 
hundred and ninety-nine Narragansetts, be- 
sides about fifty who were living elsewhere. 
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Only seven of these were pure Narragansetts, 
and only fourteen were even half bloods. The 
others were mixed bloods and mongrels, with 
a large infusion of negro blood in their veins. 

At present there are only about a hundred 
Indians of all kinds in the town, and only 
one pure blood among them all. The men 
are chiefly farmers, fishermen, and stone ma- 
sons: and those who are industrious get a 
good living. But idleness and shiftlessness 
are dominant characteristics; and their lands, 
which were originally good, are much ex- 
hausted and quite unproductive. A consider- 
able quantity of the land is owned by the 
tribe in common, say about a thousand acres ; 
and the private lands of the Indians exceed a 
thousand acres. 

As long as the State allowed it, the Indians 
continued to sell their private lands for tri- 
fling sums, often for whiskey; but now no 
Indian can sell his land without the consent 
of the State.—Evening Post. 


THE FIRST FRIENDS. 

They were at a word in dealing, nor could 
their customers with many words tempt them 
from it, having more regard for truth than 


custom, to example than gain.— W. Penn. 
Hume, in his History cf England, de- 

scribing a Friend, says: “He never asked 

more for his wares than the precise sum he 


was determined to accept. This maxim is 
laudable, and continues still to be religious- 


ly observed by that sect.” 


ITEMS. 


Tue experiment of lighting the gas-lamps by elec- 
tricity, was recently made in this city, the lamps in 
Independence Square being used for the purpose. 
The battery was stationed in the Central Station, 
and the lamps were lighted and extinguished suc- 
cessfully several times, wires leading to each 
burner. 


Tae Vatve or Littte THixcs.—From time im- 
memmorial, the British government have always 
caused a red worsted thread to be woven into the 
cordage manufactured at their roperies. The ob- 
ject of this thread is to prevent pilfering, and to 
facllitate the recovery of stolen property. One fine 
morning it struck a poor man in Chatham dockyard 
that a jute thread would do as well as one of 
worsted. The experiment was tried. The rope 
with the jute thread in it was tested in a variety of 
ways, by being exposed to salt water and the 
weather for a sufficiently long period, and the re- 
sult wasthat worsted was abandoned. Such is the 
magnitude of government transactions that by sim- 
ply substituting that thread of jute for one of 
worsted, Great Britain saves £1,800 a year forever, 
or at least as long as British ships want rope. 


Srrencra or Spiper’s Sirx.—It may surprise 
some to learn that while a bar of iron, one inch in 
diameter, will sustain twenty-eight tons, and a bar 
of steel of the same size, will sustain fifty tons, a 
bar of spider’s silk of the same dimensions, will 
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sustain seventy-four tons. This is based upon a 
calculation that a fibre of silk one four-thousandth 
of an inch in diameter, will sustain fifty-four grains, 


Wownperrvt Rapipitry or ProrocRaPHic Action, 
—The image of the full moon can be fixed in less 
than one-fourth of a second, and that of the sun 
instantaneously. According to the experiments of 
Mr. Waterhouse, a space of time no longer than. 
one twenty-seven-thousandth of a second is: re- 
quired to fix the solar image. Even this small frac- 
tion, however, inconceivably short as it appears, is 
a tolerable length of time compared with that in 
which photographs are taken by the electric flash, 
The duration of the illuminating sparks, according 
to the beautiful and trustworthy experiments of Mr, 
Wheatstone with his delicate chronoscope, does not 
exceed the millionth part of a second, and yet 4 
clear and distinct photographic image is obtained 
by a single electric discharge. By this means may 
be shown the real form of objects to which a de- 
ceptive appearance is given by their rapid move- 
ment. If a wheel on whose side any figure ia drawn 
in conspicuous lines be made to rotate with the 
greatest possible velocity, the figure will present to 
the eye only a series of concentric bands of different 
shades. Let it now be photographed while in mo- 
tion by the electric flash, and the wheel will appear 
stationary with the figure perfectly well defined. 
A vein of water issuing from a small orifice, which 
appears to the eye as smooth as a stem of crystal, 
if seen or photographed by the light of the electric 
discharge, is shown to be composed of drops vari- 
ously disposed, and of various forms, some being 
elongated, others flattened, and others almost 
spherical.—Living Age. 


Expensive Hearinc.—The story has been often 
repeatei—and sometimes denied—that Dean Swift 
not unfrequently found his only auditor of his ca- 
thedral service to be the clerk, and that he accord- 
ingly began the exhortation with ‘ Dearly beloved 
Roger,’’ instead of ‘* Dearly beloved brethren.” 
Some of the London churches are nearly in the like 
ease. A correspondent of the Church Times spent 
one Sunday morning (not very laudably, we must 
admit—he certainly might have been more devoutly 
engaged) in going from church to church and count- 
ing the attendance. The result in fourteen churches 
is thus set down in tabular form, with the clergy- 
man’s stipends : 

Annual No. 
value. present, 
St. Bartholomew the Great, Smithfield, £680 40 
St. Anne and Agnes, St. Anne’s-lane, 226 25 
St. Michael de Querne, Foster. lane, ..... 300 closed 
St. Mary Magdalene, Old Fish-street..... 330 18° 
t. Nicholas, Cole Abbey, Old Fish-st., 370 closed 
St. Benet, Paul’s Wharf, ........ 2 
St. Nicholas, Queenhithe, Thames-st., 
Allhallows, Bread-street, 
St. Martin Pomroy, Old Jewry,. 
St. Margaret Moses, Bread-street, 
St. Peter’s Le Poor, Old Broad-st.,...... 1,725 
St. Martin Outwich, Bishopsgate.st.,... 1,100 
St. James, Mitre Square,. « 300 
Allhallows with St. Benet, Lombard st., 650 


£7,074 162 
A public opinion that can sustain an established 
Church burdened with such statistical demonstra- 
tion of the worse than waste of its revenues, may 
be relied on to sustain any thing. We do not be- 
lieve that a generation which has seen the disestab- 
lishment of the Irish Chuch will léave the English 
establishment unshaken.—The Methodist. 
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Trust Company, &c. 
THE — 


Girard Life Insurance, An- 
nuity and Trust Company 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 
No. 408 Chestnut Street. 


Receive Trusts of all kinds, whether as 
Trustees, Assignees, Guardians, or Commit- 
tee of Lunacy; also act as Executors and 
Administrators, to the duties of which par- 
ticular attention is paid by old and experi- 
enced hands. 

Deposits and Trust Funds are not, in any 
event, liable for the debts or obligations of 
the Company, being kept separate. 

Chartered in 1836. 
| Assets, January 1, 1869, $3,083,645. 

THOS. RIDGWAY, President. 
SETH I. COMLY, Vice-President. 

JOHN F. JAMES, Actuary. 

WM. H. STCEVER, Axs’t Actuary. 

wzms3 219 


East Hamburg Friends’ Institute, 
A Boarding and Day School for 
BOYS AND GIRLS, 


Situated in East Hamburg, Erie Co., N. Y., eleven 
miles southeast of Buffalo, will open on the 8th of 
Twelfth month, 1869. 

Terms for boarders, $56.00 for winter session of 


thirteen weeks. No extra charge. 
For full particulars address 
ISAAC BAKER, Superintendent, 
wzms East Hamburg, Erie Co., N. Y. 


“MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES 
BY FRIENDS’ CEREMONY. 
941y T. ELLWOOD CHAPMAN, N.W. cor. 7th and Arch Sts. 


ANNA &. HAMILTON, 


DRESS AND CLOAK MAKER, 
No. 1705 North Elevenih Street, 


nwxtf PHILADELPHIA. 
ISAAC DIXON, 
126 South Eleventh St., Philadelphia, 
bob ARES ARCH DS STEER. 
FO 2 to be plated on the finest Nickel 
er 


lowest cash prices. Ali kinds of Watches and Jew- 
etry repaired and made to order. Old Gold and Silver bought or 
s2a2m6 


taken ip exchange, 
—o ss ttt = —_-+-__-+——— 
LADY wishes a situation as Housekeeper in a 
Friends’ family. 
Address 8. S. C., 430 Spruce St., Philadelphia. 
1211 2tp 


as het 


ebb bd See 


GREAT REDUCTION IN 

FINE WATCHES. 

Just received, a lot of very superior Watches on 
commission, that must be closed out by the first of 
the year. They have been made to order by one of 


the finest makers in Geneva. Warranted equal to 
tke Frodsham or Jurgensen in every respect. 


ISAAC DIXON, 


lmw8 mt 120 South Eleventh Street. 


New Fall & Winter Dry Goods, 
JOHN J. LYTLE, 
7th and Spring Garden Sts., Philada,, 


Desires to call the attention of Friends to the stock of goods 


which he is daily receiving for Fall and Winter sales, some of 
acre of bis own importation, and_mannfactured expressly 
r . 


Dark Brown and Olive Brown Silk- finish Mohairs. 

Dark Olive Brown Canton Cloths, beautiful shades, 

Dark Olive Silk Bombaziges and Silk Zenobias. 

Pim’s Irish Poplins, Dark mode and Brown, made 
to order. 

All Woo! Corded Poplins, choice shades. 

Very fine quality MadonnaLloths, made to ¢ rder. 

A lot of Dark Mohairs, 25 cts.—very cheap. 

Lot of 4-4 Pri::cess Cloths, 75 cts.—cost the im- 
porter 90 cts. . 

Full line of Black Silks. 

Black and Colored Alpacas, from 374 cts. to $1.25, 
Particular care taken in the selection of Alpacas. 

Extra size Leng, and Square Plain Mixt Blanket 
Shawls, short fringe. 

New importation and new shades of Bound Thibet 
Long and Square Shawls. : 

Silk Gauze, Bobbinets, Wash Blonds and all the 
other Cap materials. 

House Furnishing Goods in great variety. 

N.B.—Persons in the country desiring to order 
cae will be furnished with samples by mail. 

ountry Merchants invited to call. ems 515 iwa 


_WM. HEACOCK’S 
FUBRITORE WAREROONS, 


No. 18 North Ninth Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Repairing, Varnishing, and Upholstering: 
Removals and Packing of Furniture 
carefully attended to. Rooms to 

Let for Storing Furniture. 


REGESTER, BELL & HOPKINS: 


Furniture Warehouse, 
No. 526 Callewhill Street, 
K m band a | tmern: fi 
COTTAGE PUBNITURE. ” Als tetcies ATE 
and HUSK MATTRES . Renovating of Old Mat- 
tresses, Varnishing and Repairing attended to with promptness. 
Prices REDUCED. . mwexi wyp 


CHESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS, 


Situated on the Crosswicks Fo@, three miles from 
Bordento fe Ve 
The Fifty-Ninth (or Winter) | m of this Institution will 
commence on the 15th of Eleventh month, 1869. 
Terms $100 per session of ity weeks. No extra ch 
For fall particulars ad HENRY W. RIDGWAY, 
912 36wy i ke P.O., Burlington Co., N. J. 





